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ABSTRACT 

An examination was made of the antecedents to 
\singlehocd for black women^ based upon questionnaire and interview 
data froir a larger study of 56 black women who graduated from 
predominantly white colleges in a northeastern city between 1968 and 
1970, During the past few decades^ researchers have found that a high 
percentage of educated black women have remarried. In this study, 
social class background was found to be an important variable in 
differentiating within the group. Both middle class and lower middle 
class parents' value educational attainneiit r but vary in the degree to 
which they stress marriage. The participants in this study who came 
from middle class homes were expected to integrate careers with 
.family life, rfhile the upwardly mobile women from lower middle class 
backgrounds had parents who focused on education to the exclusion of 
other goals. It is concluded that since the process of social 
mobility necessitates concentrating on adjusting to new environments'' 
and styles of interaction r black women from lower middle class 
-families were forced to postpone marriage. Findings suggest that 
\ social class is also an important variable in the study of singlehood 
\aincng other groups. (Author/MK) 
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ABSTRACT 

Over the past few decad^^ researchers have found that a high 
percentage of educated black women weire single. This paper Investigates 
antecedents to slnglehood for black women who attended predominantly 
white colleges. Social class background Is an Important variable In 
differentiating vlthln this group. Middle class and lower middle class 
parents value educational attainment, but vary In the degree to which 
they stress marriage. The participants from middle class homes are 
expected to Integrate careers with family life, while the upwardly 
mobile women from lower middle class backgrounds have parents who 
focused oti educational success to the exclusion of other goals. The 
process of being socially mobile necessitates concentrating energy on 
adjusting to new environments and styles of interaction, so consequently 
It forces many black women from lower middle class backgrounds to post- 
pone marriage. It is Important to recognize social class origins, along 
^th current social class position. In deciphering the life patterns of 
single black women. This finding implies that we should also attend to 
the Importance of social class backgrouz^ds in studying slnglehood among 
other groups « 
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Every year isore adults are remaining single and postponing 
their first marriage (Gllcfcp 1975). Currently p 21.4 percent of the 
male and 15.4 percent of t^he female population age 18 and over have 
never. been married (U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1977). Most of the 
vork'W unmarried Individuals either implicitly or explicitly has 
discussed white middle class urban people (Adams , 1974; Durbln» 1976; 
Stein p 1976; Stein and Etzkovltz, 1977). This paper explores the 
situations of unmarried college educated black women. The author 
recognizes the need for broadening the study of single people to 
include all races » ethnic groups ^ and social classes because the 
antecedents to and the styles of adapting to singlehood can differ from 
dominant culture people. One can learn frop Investigations of diverse 
populations of the pr^esence of additional factors and variables which 
can further the study of the unm&rrled. In this case» the focus will 
be on the effect of social mobility on educated single black women. 

___Jarly„re8earch-in-the-twetttleth~centur people 

has found a high rate of unmarried women as opposed to men (Johnson ^ 
1969). Other studies on the situations of college educated black women, 
especially 'those by black researchers, have focused on the problems 
faced by this populatloia, including the difficulty of finding husbands 
(Cuthbertp 1942; Noble, 1956). Being black, female, and single in 

family-oriented, white America in the 1930s, 1940s, and 1950s has been 

r 

described as difficult. Yet during the last two decades, an increasing 
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number of people are opting to remain 8lngle» and activities and markets 
are directed at this growing population resulting In slnglehood being 
accepted as a viable life style. Consequently p one cannot approach 
examining young, single black women today with the same assumptions of 
Isolation and unhapplness accepted by earlier research* 

An Investigation of the actual marital trends among the black 
population reveals higher rates of slnglehood among black men and women 
than among the white population (see Table 1), There are decreases In 

TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE 

the percentage of black people In the upper age brackets » which Indicates 
that black women and men are continuing to marry, but many are doing so 
later In life. Nevertheless, black people are remaining single at a 
greater rate than whites. In the case of educated black women » espe- 
clally those who attended predominantly whlte^ colleges , there Is a myth 

of the Inevitability of slnglehood for those who pursue higher education. 

\ _ — 

___-JteiL^J.t-ls^lmportant-ncr t<re^ an education with remaining 

single. To thcs extent that these myths are perpetuated by the lack of 
Information, there Is a need for data which will reveal the relationship 
of levels of educational attainment to marital trends. iJhen we examine 
background variables for a supposedly homogeneous group of college 
educated black women* important differences In their social class origins 
and mobility experiences which are associated with their marital status 
are revealed. 
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Table i 

The Percentitge of Hever Harried Black aad White 
WoMan and Men by Aget March, 1977 
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20-24 


25-29 


30-34 


35-39 


40-44 


45-54 


single Women 














Black 
White 


60.5 
42.9 


26.3 
14.6 


14.8 
5,9 


13.1 
4.2 


5.9 
4.5 


6.; 

3.9 


Single M«»i 
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Black 
White 


72.5 
62.3 


38,8 
24.3 


19.6 
11.2 


13.0 
6.7 


10.0 
6.5 


11.2 
5.0 


(This data excludes Inmates o£ inatitutlons. It Includes 954,000 
mcmbera of the Armed Forces. In 1977 who were living off post or 
with their families on post but excludes all other members of the 
Armed Forces.) 



Source: U. Se Bureau of the Census* Current Population Reports , 
Series F*20, No. ^23* **Karltal Status and Living 
Arrangements: llarch» 1977.*' U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C, 1977, Table 1. 



Claaa nifferenceq amonp Wducated Black ITomon 

The data aro drawn from a lariiier study rolatlnr; «oclal claaa 
backBrounda and mobility strateRlea of black women who f^radiiated from 
collepea In a northeastern city In the years l%fl to 1970, These woman 
all attended predominantly white collef^es, where they would have been 
In classes with men* They all attended colleges where black students 
were less than five percent. In a few cases less than two percent of 
the student body. All of the participants, in their late twenties and 
early thirties at the time of the study, answered u lonp questionnaire 
^bout their life history, their experiences In different educational 
Institutions, and their lives since college, A selected p:roup of 
twenty women In different occupations and marital situations were 'nCer- 
vlewed In person to get addltif wrnl r- Jc talls on their life choicer and 
strategies for success* The study had a total of flfty**alx participants 
of whom thirty-one were married* ^Ive wreJivorcedv- and twe a 
single; seven of the single women were among the twenty interviewed In 
person* 

The majority of black students in colleges in the 1960s and 1970s 
were the first in their families to attend college « Along with this 
population, there were students from established middle class families*. 
The backgrounds of the women in this study are reflective of those 
different origins* Twenty-five participants were from middle class homesp 
twenty-^flve from lower middle class, and six from working cj iss families. 
Seven of the twenty single women werr .rom middle class families in 
which at least one parent had completed college. Their parents tended 
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to work In profesalonal or aoml-prof eaalonnl occupations. For axanplo, 
three of the participants (Deborah Jones » Susan Thontaa. and Michelle 
Clark)* pave as their parents' occupations: physician, elementary 
SChoo^ principal, Dollce detective, and teacher. The women from middle 
clasa families had parents who had sound economic rosourcea, worked In 
pocupatlons which were Intrinsically rewarding^ and had status In both 
the ])laclc, and ,whlt€i coimminities. Because of their positions, these 
parentfik had knowledge and Insights Into middle class Institutions which 
enabled them to help their daughters reproduce their own social class 
situations. 

^ "- J' The thirteen other slnti^le women were from lower middle class 
families.** The majority of thesa parents had some hlph school education 
or a diploma. The parents worked In a variety of occupations, most of 
which were stable jobs* fathers were postal clerks^ skilled craftsmen, 



semi-skilled manufactory workers; mothers tended to have clerical or 
oales positions. Katharine Howell's father was a carpenter: Linda Trott*8 



*Naines are pseudonyms to protect the Identity of the participants. 

.**The lower middle class women were from families often Identi- 
fied asv middle class In the black community by field researchers because 
of their values and support of community Institutions, yet they lack othe 
economic' resources and prestigious occupations essential for recognition 
In the wilder society. Uslnp trMitloiial socioeconomic Indicators, these 
same families ar« catep^rlzed as working class. The lox^er middle class 
label besife Identifies their status In both the black and white communities 
The six working class women In this study are included In the lower mid- 
dle class category. Although they are less financially stable than the 
lower middle class, these particular families were unique among poor 
black families because of the sacrifices they made for their daughters' 
education. 
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fAthcir was a power prawa oparator, whUo har mother wap a aucratary^ 
and Tracy Edward's fathar waa a foraman In the postal aervlco and her 
mother a key punch operator^ Thaao parents were atahla community membera 
who worked dlllRently to enable their children to advance, Yet, their 
occupations were not as lucrative as middle cla^s posltiona. Furthermore 
thoy had status in the black community, but their Jobs were not suffi- 
cient to Rive them importance in the larfier society, Most importantly, 
they lacked information available to thoaa more at ease in twiddle class 
institutions, which would Influence the type of strategy they developed, 
for their dnuf^hters* mobility. 

It generally accepted in this society, as in most industrial 
societies, that marriage is the ideal state in adulthood, As people 
become involved in intimate relationships and procreation, they tend to 

be committed to steady employment in order to care for their loved ones^ 

\ 

This situation benefits industrial society. Peter Stein describes vari- 
ous "pushes and pulls". to marriage which encourage people to enter matri- 
mony (Stein, 1976). Yet, there are distinct differences in the degree 
to which people of varied experiences are expected and encourat^ed to 
marry. Parents of the participants from both social classes had hipM 
expectations for the educational attainment of their daughters, but 
middle class and lower middle class parents differed in the importance 
attached to socializing their daughters for tnarria/;e. 

During the interviews, the participants were asked what expecta-- 
tions their parents had for them with regard tO'4ife style, career, and 
marria);e. The women from lower middle class backgrounds all answered 

^ 9 
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tha quuBtlon In terms of «<Uic«tlonnl oKpactHttonii. lUren .lohnaon wttld, 
"Thoy wanted me to ro to collaRa. VJhen vra prtasad the locol university 
on the bus, my mothar would toll mo I \ma qoln^ Co ro thoro." Mr, .Tohneion 
axp«ct«J har to anve money to attain, that pionl. Knrat|| haf^an worUlnp In 
the school library while In Rrammar school and eovod all her money rather 
than flpendln« it on childish thlnpe, ^^en aaked about wnrrlnge, Karen 
responded that her pardnts never really talked about marrlape. Another 
woman of lower middle class orlRlne, Linda Trott, recalled, "The only 
thing strongly emphasized was polnR to colleRe. Gettln«\; married was 
never emphasized. , . . Later I received more pressure from peers about 
getting married/' This therie la also found In the Interviews with parti- 
cipants from lower middle class backgrounds who are currently married. 
It appears that educational attainment was stressed In their socialization, 
and this factor most distinguished their lives from their own parents'. 
A few respondents mentioned that they saw non-college oriented peers 
marrying directly after high school. It is evident from this that marriage 
was salient in their communities. However, we know it did not merit 
special attention from their parents and perhaps as a result of this, 
marriage was not a central focus of the females' adolescence and eatly 
adulthoods. 

In contrast to lower middle class participants, those women from 
middle class backgrounds were expected to marry. When asked the same 
question ah " parental expectations, middle class subjects gave responses 
which Indicated that their parents were concerned with both their future 
work and personal lives, Sabrina Powell, a middle class woman tJho married 
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which included both n car(i«r mvi family Ufa* Por f«rhar tended to 
Dmphttfli^itA pTfep^rin^" ontiHi^U' for timploytnont rtt>d lior nu^thar atrunaad wnr- 
rinpfi ftnd family Ufa. \\t>r mother often praf^^cad oommenta with Voyi 
ROU married/' "when you have chM(iran," «nd oo forth • In Sahrlna'a 
aatlmatlon> her mother expected her to marry end to be an axtenalon of 
A man. Her parents' commltnK^nt to employment for her never questioned 
that her family would have priority over a career » Deborah Jone^^ 
another middle claea x^oman, I3 currently committed to alnglehood; 
nevertheless » she aaid her parents always assumed that she and her sister 
would ^narry and h4ve childr As in the case of Sabrina's mother, Mrs. 
Jones talked more openly about marriage than her husband, but it was 
clear that both parents preferred a married life style for their daugh- 
ters. Kducation was stressed' but Deborah realized that marriage an<l 
motherhood were ideal goals. 

Participants from both social classes were prepared to overcome 
racist situations and work hard to attain personal goals, but middle 
class parents were more able to provide models of how to integrate 
careers with family life. Most of the middle class mothers had careers, 
crspeclally in education and social work. Middle class fathers were also 
strong role models for professional employment. The presence of clear 
role models for a middle class life style helped the participants plan 
their future lives, including the integration of careers and family roles. 
Furthermore, middle class participdnts received more guidelines and 
verbal encouragement ^ to fashion a life style around marriage. 
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chlldrani ami wovk^ dop^mllna upon their family r^^epunwlhlUrUt*. Mury 
Kivtnht <ittl<1, ''I wii» rAlttisd to ^^ ri proftSMutonal , hur iht« a tit nut pre-- 
clud« mfttrylnR uml raialnn a family/' tn cont:r««t, lower mf^nUa iU^An 
woman, who war« tha f Irct flanarntlon to compUta colUg^*, wara prlmnrlly 
concornad with adjuatlng to tha ahlftlng of ooclnl cUA»«a. 

Thla differanco In tha aoclallzatlon to marry rayaalH an Important 
difference between educated black women from eatabllahad middle claaa 
homea and thoae from lower middle claaa fAmlll,ea who^ara raiaed to be 
socially mobile, and it can be related to factors which influence the 
postponement bf marriage. The experience of beinfj aoclally mobile has 
a tremendous impact on the women, j^nvolvcTd in the study* There la an 
enormous amount of energy expended in leaving one world with which one 
has some^amillarity and entering another (Strauss, 1971) . If one la 
black, there is little ase^latance from dpmlnant cultural institutions 
In this process* Parents are instrumental In preparing their children 
for mobility. The participants described how their parents worked hard in 
finding decent schools, visited schools to advocate for their children, 
planned" after school activities, helped with homework, and provided a 
great deal of verbal encouragement. Yet, there were limits on the 
extent to which ,they could actually prepare their daughters. It was up 
to the participants theiriaelvps to learn about middle class environments 
and figure out how to succeed in those settings. Learning skills which 
would enable them to survive^ In schools and get Into a good college were 
primary goals, while other life achievements were secondary. Once lower 
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middle class participants had accomplished the goal of complj^rlhg their 
education, they could then turn their attention to other actlvitjies. 
'.inda Trott worked very hard at mastering her studies an<1 following up 
career options while in college. At graduation she evaluated her options 
for the future. She decided to remain in the area and attend graduate 
school rather than accepting a travel grarfP becausti she was finally 
able to resolve certain life issues. "I needed to work on relationships 
w-'.th people and gating established in a community. Traveling around 
Africa and Europe would not have permitted that, it would have resulted 
in more isolation and alienation.'' 

This finding of how socially mobile black women focus on coping 
with their situations and completing their educations is further substan- 
tiated by looking at their own assessments of their priorities while in 
college. All of the respondents were aisked about the life plan prefer- 
ence wliich came closest to their expectation during their last year in 
college. Options ranged from "marriage only" to "career only," with 
most women selecting "marriage, children, and full-time career." This 
modal response is similar to research which has found that college edu- 
cated black women expect to Integrate careers and family roles (Fichtcr, 
1967; Tut^ner and McCaffrey, 1974). The deviations from this Intention 
of integrating work and family are Interesting. Thirty-two percent (ten 
of the thirty-one) of the women from lower middle class backgrounds 
Inj^icated that their expectation was "career only," while only 12 percent 
of the middle class women selected this choice (see Table 2^ . Many of 
the lower middle class participants who selected "career only" are 
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TARLI? 2 ABOUT HERE 

currently married, but their answers demonstrate that their major concerns 
were on education and employment, with little thought during the college 
years devoted to integrating those aspects with more personal aspects of 
life. 

Nancy Brooks, a lower middle class participant, said she never 
thought about marriage while in college. "I did not have good models, 
in terms of my parents,, so I pushed those issues aside. I only thought 
about a career for myself." After graduating and settling into a job, 
Nancy could think about other aspects of her life and did marry. Yet, 
there is the possibility that women can actually develop ways of coping 
which do not give them the opportunities to resolve personal problems. 

Katherlne Howell, currently single, was from a southern lower 
middle class family and had a difficult time adjusting to her predomi- 
nantly white northern elite college. She thought that the blac\ students 
were unfriendly and consequently gave up thinking about having a social 
life. She worketf diligently at her courses and was friendly with the 
women in her dormitory. After a couple of years, when she was feeling 
more poaitive about herself, Katherlne dated men and had closer friends. 
Many women in this study and in previous research on educated black 
women, especially those from lower middle class and working class back- 
grounds, developed'' a style whereby they sought escape from their problems 
by Immersing themselves in their studies. They tended to get hlgh^rades, 
but many were unhappy and were not actively addressing the sources of 
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Table 2 



Expectation of Life Plan During Senior Year 
in College by Social Class Background 



Life Plan Expectation 


Social Glass 


iiOwcr nxuoxQ 


Middle 


Marriage and Children 


I 


0 


Marriage and Children 
vlth Periodic Employment 


1 


4 


Marriage, Children, and 
Full-Time Career 


11 


13 


Marriage and Career 


6 


4 


Career Only 

f 


10 


3 


No Expectation 


2 


1 


Totals 


31 


25 



M - 56 



their discontent (Higginbotham, 1974). NeverthelMo, the goal of comple- 
ting college is primary and these women do not let other factors prevent 
them from attaining it. Such an adaptive style can help the participants 
complete college, but it will delay other life achievements involving 
intimate relationships. Because the wcmen are not actively solving the 
personal problems they encounter, these personal problems persist and 
intimate relationships are postponed. 

At the time of the study, seven of the twenty unmarried partici- 
pants selected "career only" as their current life plan preference (see 
Table 3). In the Interviews, it appears as if only a few wa re 

TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE 

actually committed to singlehood. Otherwise, women are continuing their 
lives with personal goals In mind and if the possibility of marriage 
occurs, they will consider it. In the words of Susan Thomas, "Career only, 
but I still would like to be marrieid and have children. I have no marriage 
prospects and try to accept myself as a single wonan." 

The single wonen are coping in different ways with their status. 
As they approach thirty and are still single, a few are changing careers 
and thinking about work as a more permanent part of their life. Other 
women marry when they have established themselves in their careers. 
Genetally, their education has given them a leverage bit the world which 
can be converted Into personal freedom. Yet, it is important to recognize 
the different routes to this position. Middle class women are more likely 
to be socialized to marry and to think about their lives in terms of 
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Table 3 

Current Life Plan Preference of Unmarried 
Participants by Social Class Background 



- — ^ 

Life Plan Preference 


Social Class 


Lower Middle Middle 


rurriage. Children, and Employment 
(either Periodic Employment or 
Pull-Time Career) 


5 2 


Marriage end Career 


3 1 


Career Only 




No Expectation. 


1 1 


Totals 


13 7 



N - 20 
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Integrating various roles. Even If they choose to reioaln single or devote 
themselves to a career, they vTere encouraged by their parents to Integrate 
personal and work goals* 

Summary and Conclusions 

This study found differences In the routes to slnglehood by estab- 
lished college educated black women from established middle class and 
lower middle class families. The experience of^ being socially mobile 
Is a key variable in understanding their marital orientation. First, 
lower middle class parents proposed and their daughters opted — partly out 
of necessity — for a mobility channel which precluded \early marriage. 
Then secondly, the experience Jtaelf necessitated a heavy commitment which 
often made it difficult to Integrate personal relationships. Middle class 
participants yere more likely to be socialized to marry, an expectation 
in line with dominant cultural values* Yet, these black women also inter- 
nalized values which encouraged employment and even favored careers* The 
receipt of encouragement and support facilitated the integration of 
educational attainment with personal goals. 

The parents of lower middle class women in thla study emphasized 
higher education to prepare their daughters for social mobility. This 
strategy is reflective of the fact that even if married, black women have 
trs^lLlonally been drawn into the labor force to contribute to the support 
of their families, because racist barriers have made it difficult for black 
men to fully provide for their families (Bernard, 1966; Scanzonl, 1971). 
.(Current discussion about the imbalance in the sex ratio and the instability 
of black male and fetnale relationships may also necessitate that black 
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parents favor a mobility channel wh^^olf insures that their own daughters 
have the essential skills and knowledj^e to survive. This strategy was ^ 
..choice made by parents and later accepted as the game plan by many lower \ 
middle class participants, because it maximized their options for improving 
their life chances. Yet, lower middle class parents were not neciassarily 
expecting their daughters to remain, single w«5ll into* their tweqties and 
thirties. Thl^s vas an unintended consequence, resulting J:rom che diffi- 
culties Involved in the actual process of moving fron: owe social class to 
another, which required that the participants devote great attention to the 
task and postpone other life purs'ilts. Furthermore, women in this situa- 
tion were not strongly encouraged bj their parent^ to marry and found it 
difficult to think about their education and work along with personal 
aspects of their lives. Their years of struggling to survive In educational 
institutions have prepared them for isolation during their adult lives. 
These women are not necessarily happy with their situations, but they have 
surely learned how to cope. Progress in the sphere of intimate relation- 
ships is often postponed until adjustment to their new social and educa- 
tional level has been completed. 

Many studies of the unmarried have focused on their current 
social class status, with little attention to participants* backgrounds. 
Such procedures fail to identify women from lower middle class and working 
class backgrounds who have been socially mobile by virtue of the fact that 
they h^ve. followed strategies, which often included postpcTnlng vjarriage. 
As can be seen in this paper, social class backgrounds are important in 
Influencing how women proceed in their lives and adapt to their situations. 
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Social class origins can also be a factor Involved in the choice of a 
spouse and other friends* More research on single people, vhlch Involves 
examining the context of people's lives and where marital status fits in, 
can be rewarding in expanding our knowledge of how people continue to * 
make adjustments to the ever changing industrial world around us. 
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